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CENSORSHIP IN RURAL LIBRARIES 
By CAROLINE L. JONES, Librarian, Public Library, Wallingford, Conn. 


Putnam in the IJnde- 
pendent, tracing the growth of censorship as 
it relates to art, literature, morals and re- 
ligion, writes: 


Mr. George Haven 


“This is, however, not a nov- 
elty in human experience. It is probable that 
censorship came into activity with the first 
development of human expression. We can 
imagine the cave-dweller inspecting with criti- 
cal eye the drawing that his neighbor had 
placed on the wall of his home and pointing 
out that the mastodon was out of drawing 
and that the coloring was too lurid. He might 
go further and contend that it was not good 
for a community to have a vainglorious record 
which was also bad art, placed where it could 
influence the imaginations of the children. An 
excellent example of the exercise of censor- 
ship was given in the trial of Socrates, 400 
B.C. The Athenian philosopher con- 
demned for the utterance of doctrines that, as 
the censors of that day claimed, were likely 
to prove ‘pernicious for the morals of the citi- 
zens and dangerous for the welfare of the 
state.” In England in 1555, Queen Mary pro- 
hibited the circulation of books by Protestant 
authors and a few years later Queen Eliza- 
beth issued a similar prohibition against the 
writings of Roman Catholics. 

At the present day there is an epidemic of 
censorship spreading throughout the country 
and not only is there a crusade against ob- 
scene and debasing books, but books are con- 
demned for frankness in exposing the evils 
of society and treating of the fundamental 
facts of life. In some places the censor can 
exclude a a sentence is con- 


was 


book because 


sidered offensive and very few classics could 
pass his scrutiny. New York has been strug- 
gling not only with a Ford Clean-Books Bill 
but also a Patriotic *Text-Book Bill. The Lit- 
ery Digest notes that San José, California, 
has barred from its libraries histories which 
are considered too favorable to England. In 
Wisconsin histories have been withdrawn 
which “defame the nation’s founders, or con- 
tain propaganda favorable to any foreign gov- 
ernment.” Back of all this agitation is, of 
course, an honest effort to protect society, 
especially the weak and immature, from evil, 
but there is also the impulse to compel others 
to think according to one’s own beliefs. There 
has always been the tendency as shown by 
history, by those in power to force their ideas 
of religion, morals and politics upon the com- 
munity over which they rule. 

In Russia the Soviet government prohibits 
certain foreign books. Mr. Barrett H. Clark 
talked with Mr. Maxim Gorky and he has pub- 
lished a record of their conversation, in which 
the talk turned upon the new edition of the 
world literature undertaken by the Soviet gov- 
ernment when Gorky was in the cabinet. It 
was planned to issue four thousand works and 
each edition was to consist of one hundred 
thousand copies. So far only a hundred have 
been published as the costs of manufacture 
were so great. Mr. Gorky says, “If you want 
to propagandize the Russians give them books. 
Lectures, newspapers, motion pictures—these 
are nothing compared with books. Think of 
it, you can sell a hundred thousand copies of 
an old classic in starving Russia.” 





1This paper was read by Miss Jones at the meeting of the Connecticut Library Association, Storrs, 


September 17-18. 
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Le Populaire (Paris) according to the Lit- 
erary Digest, shows how the Soviet has ex- 
cluded from its public libraries certain for- 
eign books and librarians are held strictly re- 
sponsible. Among those barred are the fol- 
lowing: 


“In philosophy: Descartes, Kant, Mach, 
Plato, Herbert Spencer and Schopen- 
hauer. 

“Religious subjects: Everything is pre- 
scribed—especially the Gospels, the Koran 
and the Talmud—except the Soviet litera- 
ture of anti-religious propaganda. 

“Among the psychologists—the names of 
Hoffding, Taine and William James. 

“Also the works of Carlyle, Kropotkine, 
Nietzsche, Maeterlinck, Tolstoy—every- 
thing of a moral, social and religious na- 
ture is barred.” 


One paragraph reads, “From the little li- 
braries frequented by the people, there must 
be excluded propaganda writing and Soviet 
information publications of the years of 1918, 
1919 and 1920, which bear upon questions that 
since that time have been otherwise solved 
by the Soviet authority, such as questions of 
the land, commercial liberty and political 
economy.” So they are now excluding their 
own publications which shows how far cen- 
sorship may carry the censor. 

The Boston Herald on its editorial page 
recently, drew attention to a new step in book 
censorship in Russia “where the Soviet gov- 
ernment has just prohibited the importation of 
certain books describing the ways and doings 
of social insects.” The decree includes the 
bees and ants though they yield the most per- 
fect examples of communism in the world. 
The reason for the exclusion seems to be that 
bees and ants are ruled by queens without 
whom they are helpless and this is contrary to 
the precepts of communism. 

Every age has its own standards of virtue 
and also every race and religion and the in- 
terpretations of today are not those of yes- 
terday. The censor demands that virtue 
shall be founded upon ignorance, that the evils 
of society shall remain hidden and the facts 
of life be ignored. He makes no distinction 
between books which are intended to expose 
social evils as a first step to curing them, and 
those which are debasing and appeal to the 
worst human instincts. He will not grant that 
the grown person has a right to demand books 
written for the mature mind but would bar 


all books which could not be read safely by 
a high school child. 

Mr. Henry. Siedel Canby writes in the Lit- 
erary Review; “The objection is not to cen- 
sorship, it is to the censor. It is not to thé 
principle that certain things should be for- 
bidden on the stage and screen and in books, 
it is the way in which any law establishing 
censorship is sure to be administered.” He 
defines the ideal censor as “who would 
have a moral sense, an aesthetic sense and a 
sense of humor, all of the acutest with com- 
mon sense to govern them and a deep knowl- 
edge of human nature behind.” 

Mr. Chester T. Crowell writes in the New 
Republic: “One million six hundred and sev- 
enty-seven letters containing the words, ‘I 
have a twelve year old daughter’ are written 
annually to American editors. Of the writers, 
ninety-two and five-eighths per cent had been 
subscribers for twenty-five or more years be- 
fore cancelling in disgust. Of their daughters 
aged twelve, seventy-six per cent read what- 
ever interests them in all publications coming 
in their reach—from directions for cutting out 
paper dolls to the folders around patent medi- 
cine bottles. I go to a library to get some 
book which was a classic before Andrew Car- 
negie’s grandparents were married and—it 
isn’t there. Why? Because frightened father 
has been wringing his hands and howling, ‘My 
daughter, oh, my daughter!’” Farther on he 
writes: “With all reverence for childhood, I 
demand a clear road for men and women, too. 
Let there be also a children’s road. However, 
as matters stand, everything and everybody 
must get out of the way because a twelve 
year old girl is being hauled along by father 
to a party she probably doesn’t care to attend. 
Where do we grown folks get off? I am be- 
ginning to suspect we were never aboard, not 
this generation anyway.” He concludes: “I 
am a mere worm. Not once have I written 
to say, ‘Sir: I am a grown man! I don't 
believe any one else has!’” 

Censorship is fundamentally unconstitutional 
because it takes from a citizen his right to 
speak or publish anything he pleases, though 
he is responsible to the law after he has done 
so. He may be punished and his work barred 
if he has written or published anything for- 
bidden by the law. Censorship excludes be- 
fore publication and substitutes individual 
opinion for law. Mr. William de Mille in the 
September Scribner’s quotes Oliver Cromwell: 
“Away with Shakespeare and his description 
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of the human passions. It offends against 
every commandment of the Decalogue. The 
kind of fun I like is the harmless joke of 
sitting on my hat.” Mr. de Mille asks: 
“Would we have had Shakespeare if Crom- 
well had been in power a few years longer?” 

The public librarian from the nature of his 
position is a censor in that he selects from 
the countless numbers of books published, the 
few which he considers of value to the peo- 
ple of the community he serves and excludes 
others which he judges are not suited to them. 
His choice is limited by the amount of his 
book fund and the size of the library and is 
governed by the educational status of the 
people who make up the community, and their 
interests, industrial, political, racial and re- 
ligious. He must in no wise allow his choice 
to be influenced by his personal beliefs and 
prejudices but he will not select books which, 
in his opinion, are cheap, indecent or unfair. 
The librarian’s most delicate task is the se- 
lection of fiction and it is here he must walk 
circumspectly, keeping in mind the prejudices 
of the people but at the same time recognizing 
that there are some persons in the community 
whose experience of life is broader and whose 
mental horizon is wider than the majority. 
There remains with many people an apologetic 
attitude toward fiction coming down from the 
time when all novels were considered trash, 
and they do not realize the important posi- 
tion that the novel holds in modern literature. 

Fiction reflects the age which it pictures and 
it is from the novel more than from any other 
source that many people gain their knowledge 
of manners and customs and a vision of a 
life beyond their experience. Take our Ameri- 
can writers and see how they picture the times 
of which they write. James Fennimore 
Cooper’s “Leatherstocking Tales,” Robert 
Chamber’s “Cardigan” and Harold Frederic’s 
“In the Valley,” give to the boy eager for ad- 
venture a description of early New York; “The 
Scarlet Letter” and “The House of Seven 
Gables” describe life in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony; Mark Twain writes of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley; Bret Harte of the mining 
camps of the west; Booth Tarkington and 
Sinclair Lewis of the middle west towns; 
Willa Cather, the great farm lands of the 
north. New England life is portrayed by 
Mary Wilkins and Alice Brown; and Howells’ 
works are a picture of Massachusetts in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Edith Whar- 
ton’s stories of early New York, Thomas 


Nelson Page’s Virginia, and Cable’s Louisiana 
have left indelible impressions upon our minds. 
Many girls obtain their ideas of manners and 
conduct from novels and the story is told of 
a girl who asked the matron of a girls’ club 
to tell her the proper manner to make love 
and she being an understanding person, gave 
her two novels to read. How many of us 
would have known what books to select for 
a girl asking a similar question? This shows 
how important a matter it is for a librarian 
to know her books and be able to apply this 
knowledge as need arises. 

The Cleveland Foundation Survey found 
that of the use of leisure time, reading came 
first—the theater second, and games and sports 
third. In our book selection we must think 
of the people who make up our reading pub- 
lic. The Children’s Rooms care for the 
younger children but what of that large body 
of readers—the boys and girls of from four- 
ten to eighteen years of age? Shall we so 
order our selection that there shall be nothing 
on our shelves which will enlighten the 
ignorance of these children? Must the adult 
borrower be debarred from reading certain 
works of literature because they might fall 
into the hands of some high school girl? Few 
of us would agree to this but how shall this 
perplexing matter be so handled that both 
shall receive justice and neither shall suffer 
harm or loss? Opinions differ so widely as 
to harmful books that one must in the end 
make his own decision. Mr. Godey, the pub- 
lisher of Godey’s Lady’s Book, after it had run 
almost fifty years, said that it had never 
printed an immoral thought or a profane 
word, and yet some of us might now say in 
criticism that probably its sentimentality did 
just as much harm. I think that the harm 
coming to young people from reading books, 
decent books, of course (we are not consider- 
ing any others), is exaggerated by anxious 
mothers. In the first place, an innocent child 
often misses the evil, and moreover these 
books usually protect themselves. The really 
harmful book in my opinion, is the jopular 
novel which is suggestive and § hovers 
on the border line of indecency. The is one 
test of a book—does it confuse right and 
wrong? or does it make the wrong alluring? 
If a book can pass this test, I do not think 
it can do much harm. Knowledge will come 
and often through more undesirable channels 
than the novel. I do not mean to convey the 
impression that all of the modern novels 
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should be put in the hands of young people. 
I would do anything reasonable to prevent it, 
for they are written for mature minds, but I 
say with Mr. Crowell, “Let there be a road 
for men and women.” Librarians know well 
that their choice of books will not please 
everyone and if they try to accomplish this, 
they will see-saw perilously from one extreme 
to the other. In our library all fiction must 
be read and approved before it is placed on 
the shelves and if it is not approved by one 
reader, it is given to another before it is re- 
turned to the publisher. The librarian makes 
the final decision and when this decision is 
made, we stand by it and if a book is not worth 
a little criticism, we do not admit it. An 
example of a book which offered a some- 
what difficult problem, is the “Plastic Age.” 
When it came out, I was asked by one of- the 
masters of a preparatory school in town, if 
we were planning to order it and was told 
that it was read by the students of the school 
with the knowledge of the head master. I 
asked one of the masters who had read it, his 
opinion of it and he said he approved of it 
and wished he had read it before he went 
to college. We put it in the library, in the 
pay collection, and it has been read constantly 
and opinions have differed widely. The head 
of a school for younger boys approved it 
heartily, as did her assistant; a high school 
teacher condemned it entirely; the average per- 
son does not like it, many think it overdrawn, 
while others consider that even if it be true 
to the facts, it will serve no useful purpose. 
Mr. John Farrar writes in the New York 
Times: “When Percy Marks’ ‘Plastic Age’ 
appeared, I railed against it as being over- 
sentimental, yet I was forced into a heated 
argument in a college town recently when 
the students to whom I was talking, rose in 
a body to Mr. Marks’ defense. They insisted 
that is the way they are.” 

In a small rural library, the question of book 
selection is especially difficult because the book 
fund is small and in most communities, the 
people are conservative. A pay collection of 
recent fiction is often a help in these libraries 
as it enables them to save more money for 
the books of permanent value. Book selec- 
tion in these small libraries will be more con- 
servative than in a large town library and 
only the best of the new books should be 
bought. There will be little demand for the 
ultra-modern type of novel and the chief dan- 
ger will lie in the requests which come for 





the very popular, sensational books. It is here 
that the librarian must exercise her power of 
censorship, and be firm in refusing to admit 
to the library the cheaply written border-line 
and over-sentimental books which are among 
the best sellers. Many come as gifts and it 
requires real strength of character and much 
tact to deal with these, but our duty is to the 
community as a whole and not to a few mem- 
bers of it and we must be firm in refusing 
all books coming from any source whatever, 
which may serve in any way to harm the 
minds and characters of the young and weak 
in the community we serve. 

Though our choice of books may be liberal, 
there are some which it seems wise to keep 
from the open shelves but which should be 
available for those readers who wish to have 
them and for whom they are suitable. These 
can be shelved by themselves, in the office, 
perhaps, and it is wise to say little about them 
for nothing creates a greater demand for a 
book than an advertisement of its wicked- 
ness. A librarian’s work requires constant 
vigilance and there is no hard and fast rule 
to be given as to debatable books, but with 
tact and judgment and by secluding extreme 
books, it is possible to have a book collection 
which will satisfy the various grades of mental 
development in a community. 

Book selection for children is comparatively 
simple as there are many good lists to guide 
the librarian. Small libraries have usually 
so little money that they are often tempted 
to accept gifts of children’s books which should 
not be placed in any library. In many of 
these libraries, the shelves in the children’s 
corner are filled with the cheap books which 
come in series. We all know them and they 
are worse than trash. Whatever argument 
there may be for debatable books for adults, 
there is no question about the library’s posi- 
tion in regard to children’s books. The reason 
often given for admitting them is that the 
children like them but they like many other 
things which are withheld from them because 
they are considered unwholesome. An oficial 
of the juvenile court in Chicago stated that 
the greatest contributing cause to juvenile 
crime, with the exception of association with 
criminals themselves, is the cheap story. Boys 
will have a hero and if a real hero is not 
placed before them, they will take the one 
nearest at hand, it maybe a gunman or des- 
perado found in the cheap thriller or on the 


movie screen. 
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Mr. John Cotton Dana sums up the posi- 
tion of the librarian as censor: “The librarian 
in his very modest field of work is not a cen- 
sor with unlimited powers. He is merely a 
censor with unlimited opportunities. He has 
agreed, in the act of accepting his position, 
to devote his brains and energies to making 
the institution in his charge as helpful as pos- 
sible to the increase of happiness, knowledge, 
wisdom and social behavior in those who main- 
tain the institution. He knows that if he does 
not at all exercise his power in the choice 
of books—his censorship—there will come to 
his shelves volumes which will arouse such 
antagonisms, such criticisms, such misappre- 
hensions, and such fears of hurtful conse- 
quences, as will make his library a mere cen- 
ter of controversy, shunned by most and 
quietly and helpfully enjoyed by none. 





“On the other hand, he knows that his 
community is ready to a man to applaud the 
doctrine that its public Library must contain 
so far as the limits of the income permit and 
so far as the needs of the special community 
require, such sources of knowledge on all sub- 
jects, arguments for and against all doctrines, 
and the best products of the imagination and 
fancy of all men of all time. He must make 
his library a complete encyclopedia of human 
thought and action. 

“No consideration born of his own theories 
on morals, politics, government, art or religion 
should affect him. His discretion should be 
born entirely of his study of his community’s 
needs and of the effectivenes of each book to 
carry a message.” 


WHAT OTHERS THINK OF CENSORSHIP 


I know of no more desirable classification 
of books for our present purpose than the 
three old catagories—the Good, the True and 
the Beautiful. ... Conversely, we may exclude 
a book because it lacks goodness, truth, or 
beauty. We may thus reject it on one or more 
of the three following grounds: badness—that 
is, undesirable moral teaching or effect; fal- 
sity—that is, mistakes, errors or misstatements 
of fact; and ugliness—matter or manner of- 
fensive to our sense of beauty, fitness or 
decency. . . . Badness depends on immutable 
laws, while ugliness, at any rate that of the 
kind which concerns us here, is a matter of 
If a book is really bad—if 
it teaches that evil is good or that it makes 
no difference it ought to be rejected uncom- 


convention. 


promisingly, despite the fact that it is void 
of impropriety or even artistically admirable. 
3ut if it is morally unobjectionable and yet 
contains that which is improper or indecent, 
it is then proper to inquire whether the de- 
gree and kind of this indecency is such as to 
condemn it, particularly taking into account 
the condition, the intelligence and the age of 
those who would be likely to read it, and also 
the time and the readers for whom, if it is 
an old book, its author originally wrote it. 
With increasing civilization there are certain 
things that become more and more indecent, 
and others that become less and less so, owing 
to the shifting of points of view. 

It is these canons of decency, after all, that 
give the librarian his sleepless nights, not only 


because they are so frequently confounded 
with canons of morality, but because, as we 
have already seen, they are arbitrary, and 
variable. . . . Our own ideas of propriety are 
constantly changing. Take the single instance 
of the use in literature, of words regarded as 
profane or vulgar. Most of us can recollect 
a time when our acquaintances were likely to 
be shocked by the occurrence in a book of 


the expletive “damn’—that is, if it were 


spelled out. It was generally held to be un- 
objectionable, or at least less objectionable, 
if the second and third letters were replaced 
by a dash. Evidently this is the purest con- 
vention. This and worse words appear now, 
not without shocking some persons, to be sure, 
but certainly without shocking many of those 
who formerly would not have tolerated them. 
On the other hand, it would not be difficult 
to instance words formerly common in good 
literature whose use now would cause some- 
thing of a sensation. . . 

What is true of words is also true of sub- 
jects. That which could not be touched upon 
yesterday is discussed freely today, and vice- 
versa. No way of dealing with the situation 
will fail to offend someone, and the only ap- 
proximation to satisfaction will be gained by 
the use of common sense applied to each case 
as it comes up.... 

When a book, therefore, comes up as a 
candidate for omission from the purchasing 
list, or perhaps for exclusion after it has 
actually been placed upon the shelves, the li- 
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brarian’s first duty is to inquire whether it 
is objectionable because of falsity, of evil mor- 
ality, or of impropriety. The first question 
may be determinable only by reference to an 
expert. If the second is alleged, it is well to 
inquire whether the supposed immorality of 
the book be not in fact simply impropriety, 
and if impropriety is the only objection, 
whether it is of kind and amount likely to be 
properly offensive. If the charge of morality 
is sustained, I see no place for the book on the 
shelves of a public circulating library. —Arthur 
E. Bostwick, in Library Journal for July, 1908. 
Extracts from paper read at the Lake Min- 
netonka Conference of the American Library 
Association. 


After all, the main test of a book is the 
personal one: How does it affect me? There 
are undoubtedly some books of which it may 
be said they are always harmful; to every one, 
at every age and in every time. But of the 
great majority we can only say that we must 
pick and choose our friends in the book world 
just as we do in the real world, not looking 
for perfection in books any more than we do 
in people, but choosing those that are akin to 
us, and that help rather than hurt us. There 
are people who rasp us, people who debase 
us, and there are people whose mere presence 
in the room makes us saner and happier. And 
so with books. . .. The book which degrades 
our intellect, vulgarizes our emotions, kills our 
faith in our kind and in the Eternal Power, 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness, 
is an immoral book; the book which stimu- 
lates thought, quickens our sense of humor, 
gives us a deeper insight into men and women, 
a finer sympathy with them, and a firmer be- 
lief in their power to realize the divine ideal, 
is a moral book, let its subject-matter have as 
wide a range as life itself—Corinne Bacon, in 
“What Makes a Novel Immoral.” 


The theory that the librarian should act as 
a censor implies that there are certain fixed 
unchanging standards by which the morality 
or immorality of a book can be determined. 
Many people hold this opinion. . . . That we 
are not altogether confident of the consistency 
and soundness of this position may be sus- 
pected from our skill, and all librarians have 
it, in evading publicity on the whole subject. 
For surely it is unusual for a librarian who 
is confident of his ground to shrink from any 
publicity which is in the interest of good read- 
ing. . . . The definition of the morality or 


immorality of a book in the light of its effect 
upon the reader cannot be final because no 
book can have exactly the same effect upon 
any two people. For, says George Moore, 
“there is no accepted standard as to what 
shall be printed or published; no two men 
think alike on this subject and no man thinks 
the same for any two days altogether.” It 
is even conceivable that the same book—let 
us say, for example, a translation from the 
Norwegian—may stimulate the thought, quick- 
en the sense of humor, give a deeper insight, 
a finer sympathy, and a firmer faith to one 
reader, and to another may seem—and there- 
fore be—vulgar and degrading. So to apply 
justly this definition requires a prophetic 
knowledge, not of the book alone, but also of 
the effect it will have upon the intending 
reader, whatever the circumstances under 
which he approaches it and whatever his 
unique mental and temperamental equipment. 
. . . In other words, the morality or the im- 
morality of a book depends upon what the 
reader brings to it and of that he alone can 
be the judge. .. . 

Even if it were possible for the librarian, 
staff, book committee or paid expert to exer- 
cise the function of censorship effectively and 
consistently, it would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of a democratic community. Under 
existing forms of library administration it 
would involve the dictatorship of a few libra- 
rians, staffs or book committees over what we 
have been accustomed to boast is the most 
democratic institution of American life. For 
a long time we have regarded our American 
ideal the development of individual intelli- 
gence and responsibility, and we have consid- 
ered the free public library one of the means 
essential to reaching this ideal. If the library is 
to allow its policy of book selection to be 
shaped by the capacities and limitations of 
the immature, inexperienced, and irresponsible, 
it surrenders one of its noblest responsibilities 
—that of receptivity to various opinion—and 
it faces the perilous certainty of losing its con- 
tact and its influence with the mature, thought- 
ful, responsible public. The idea that the li- 
brarian is a censor seems to me to be based 
on the misconception that it is the function 
of the library to teach man morality. On the 
contrary, the library is but one means of his 
teaching himself—Mary U. Rothrock, in the 
Library Journal for May 15, 1923. 


Morality in its last analysis means but one 
thing—custom. The assertion that it means 
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aught else places the ban of bigotry—or at 
least of incorrectness—on the person who 
makes it. Morality is the code of manners 
adopted by a people for its racial preservation. 
These manners are governed entirely by con- 
ditions. Thus as conditions have changed, 
morals have changed; and as conditions are 
different in different countries, so are morals 
different in different countries. Conditions 
and necessities are always transitional. Prog- 
ress is merely a changing of values. All of 
these changes must have new codes of laws to 
govern them. The whole question of cen- 
sorship hinges on the proper use of the word 
“moral.” The confusion of immorality with 
sin leads many people into difficulties, although 
sin is no more invariable than immorality. 
However, a distinction must be drawn between 


immorality and sin. Sin depends altogether 
on the individual’s or the institution’s private 
belief; while morality is whatever the ma- 
jority of the nation sanctions. 

Consequently, any progress or upward step 
not sanctioned by the majority is really im- 
moral, and nations have advanced by the cour- 
age of those who have dared to be “immoral.” 
If the early nations had succeeded in preserv- 
ing their morality, slavery would still be in 
vogue and the crucifixion of martyrs would 
still be enacted in order to preserve the morals 
of the community. Only in leniency toward 
immorality is progress possible.’—Wallard 
Huntington Wright, in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
July, 1911. From address given at the Pasa- 
dena Conference. 


DEBATE NEWS 


Issues before the national, state and local 
community, political, social, judicial, and penal 
reform, foreign policies, labor questions, plat- 
form planks, experiments tried out abroad, 
all is grist for the debating mill. The open- 
ing of the debate season for preliminary de- 
bates and preparation is an index to the 
variety of issues engaging the attention of the 
country. In some parts of the country local 
issues are of primary interest, in others ques- 
tions of foremost public importance are con- 
sidered, in still others new theories are ex- 
amined and tested, and finally questions of 
long-standing, hoped-for reform are agitated 
anew in the persistent urge of progress. 


We hope that an interchange of debate news 


among other things may serve many of our 
readers by indicating the leading subjects of 
the day under public discussion, revealing as- 
pects under which these can advantageously 
be debated, and bringing out new and less 
prominent subjects. In order to encourage 
cooperation among those interested in debate 
work we print below a partial list of subjects 
for 1924-25 debates, with the schools debating 
them, as they have been brought to our atten- 
tion. We invite cooperation of any who wish 
to have their own subjects appear on our 
lists. The information can be sent on the 
blue sheet accompanying this issue of the 
BULLETIN. 


Bonps. Issue of $15,000,000 state bonds to re- 
build Virginia institutions of higher learn- 
ing to meet the demands of the twentieth 


century. Virginia high schools; Bond issue 
for the building of highways, public schools, 
and adequate buildings for the university 
system. Georgia high schools. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. South Dakota Foren- 
sic Association; Northern Normal and In- 
dustrial School, Aberdeen; High schools of 
Wisconsin. 

CuiLtp LAsor, RATIFICATION OF THE TWENTIETH 
AMENDMENT. Florida High School Debat- 
ing League; Oklahoma High School Debat- 
ing League. 

CoMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN ALL INDUSTRIAL 
DispuTES INVOLVING RAILROADS OR COAL 
MiINEs. Discussion contest, Coleraine, 
Minn. 

CONGRESSIONAL VETO OF SUPREME Court DE- 
cisions. Baraboo, Madison, and La Crosse 
(Wis.) high schools. 

JAPANESE EXCLUSION IN THE RECENT IMMI- 
GRATION Act. Tri-County Athletic Associa- 
tion, Micaville, North Carolina; Dixie 
College, Utah. 


LeacuE or Nations. Arizona High School De- 
bating League. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE. Texas Interscho- 
lastic League; Washington (state) high 
schools. 


PRESIDENTIAL SIX-YEAR SINGLE TERM. Okla- 
homa State Girls’ Conference. 


Prouisition. Kansas-Oxford debate, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 








: 
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THE STANDARD CATALOG 


Work on the volumes of the Standard Cata- 
log now in progress has reached the point 
where it seems advisable to look ahead and 
plan in detail for future parts and for the 
work as a whole. Suggestions and advice 
from librarians and others who use the Stand- 
ard Catalog will greatly help us to meet the 
real needs of the libraries. Before present- 
ing plans and suggestions for future volumes 
it may be well to state briefly the progress 
of the work on the volumes now in hand. (1) 
The Children’s Catalog of approximately 4200 
titles is about ready for the press and will be 
issued at an early date. (2) The Children’s 
Catalog of 1500 titles will be issued shortly 
thereafter. (3) The catalog for High 
Schools, which is being prepared by Miss 
Zaidee Brown, had a full report in the Wil- 
son Builetin of last month. The first part 
of this catalog, a purchasing list of 3000 vol- 
umes arranged by subject, will probably be 
ready some time during the winter. (4) While 
work is going forward on the Song Index it 
is not possible to say just when it will be 
ready. (5) A new edition of the Sociology 
Section, now out of print, is being prepared 
by Miss Bacon, compiler of the first edition. 

In issuing the new classed parts of the Cata- 
log, we are especially anxious to issue first 
those classes which are most needed in libra- 
ries of about 10,000 volumes. Does the fol- 
lowing order place the most needed ones first? 

1. Natural Science and Useful Arts com- 
bined in one part. Because of the way in 
which some subjects in these two classes over- 
lap it seems wise to combine them in one part. 
Such information as we have points to this 
as the most needed section. 

2. Fine Arts. 

3. History, excluding Biography, which has 
a section of its own. 

4. Literature, probably including Language 
but excluding Fiction, which has a section 
of its own of which a new edition was issued 
in 1923. 

5. Philosophy and Religion combined. 

These parts, together with the Sociology, 
Biography and Fiction section already issued, 
will, when complete, include about 10,000 vol- 
umes of the best books for a public library. 

The original plan was to have eventually 
a dictionary catalog of 10,000 volumes. ~Se- 
lections by classes have been issued in ad- 


vance because libraries felt that there was 
great need for up-to-date lists of books in 
these classes. It is now a question as to 
whether it is best to issue all sections in ad- 
vance before getting out the final Catalog. 
Will there be a sufficient demand for all of 
the remaining sections or would it be better 
to issue separately only the parts most needed, 
e.g. Natural Science and Useful Arts, Fine 
Arts, and perhaps History and Literature, be- 
fore proceeding with the complete Dictionary 
Catalog? Librarians will help us to meet 
their needs if they will send to the Editor of 
the Standard Catalog suggestions regarding 
methods of procedure. 

Briefly, points to be decided are: have we 
selected the right order in which to take up 
the remaining classes? If not, what changes 
would you suggest in the light of your own 
needs? Would you advise us to issue all 
of the classes in advance of the final Catalog 
or would it be better to omit in this form 
some of the less important ones and thus 
hasten the final work? If any classes are to 
be omitted from this classed form, which one 
would you suggest leaving out? 

The question of foreign books for children 
came up in connection with the new edition 
of the Children’s Catalog. Our decision, made 
after consulting children’s librarians, was to in- 
clude few English books and practically no 
other foreign books. A “List of French books 
for boys and girls,” by Marguerite Clement, 
was appended to the 1918 Supplement to the 
Children’s Catalog and reprinted in later Sup- 
plements. As this list is now out of date, 
would it be desirable to have it brought up to 
date and reprinted as a small pamphlet, includ- 
ing a few well selected titles of books in other 
foreign languages? 

If you have opinions on any or all of these 
points, please let us have them now and thus 
help us to make the Standard Catalog of the 
greatest possible use. The completed catalog, 
with its several special volumes such as the 
“Song Index,” will be a tool of the first im- 
portance for both reference work and for the 
selection of books. In order, however, to 
serve best the needs of all who will find it 
useful we must have the fullest kind of in- 
formation as to just what these needs and 
problems are. Your cooperation in supplying 
this information will be greatly appreciated. 

M. E. Sears, Editor. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Mary Burnham, who has been libra- 
rian of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences 
for the past two and one-half years, has re- 
signed to accept the editorship of the Cumu- 
lative Book Index for The H. W. Wilson 
Company. Previous to becoming librarian for 
the Society's Library, Miss Burnham, after 
leaving Syracuse Library School, was Cata- 
loger in the Buffalo Public Library for nine 
years, and head of the Circulation Depart- 
ment for four years. This summer she gave 
a six-weeks course in Library Science for 
teachers at Canisius College. 


Eleanor Hawkins, who has been edi- 
300k Index since May, 


Miss 
tor of the Cumulative 
1920, is leaving for a trip around the world. 
She is joining the American Express Com- 
pany’s winter cruise, sailing from New York 
3elgenland, December 4th for the Pa- 
Stops 


on the 
cific via Cuba and the Panama Canal. 
will be made on the California coast, the Ha- 
waiian and Philippine Islands, Japan, China, 
The East Indies and India, Egypt, Palestine 
and European ports. Her many friends in 
the Wilson 


voyage. 


Company wish her a pleasant 


The editor of the BULLETIN had the pleasure 
of attending the Connecticut Library Associa- 
tion annual meeting in September at Storrs, 
the home of the State Agricultural College. 
Attending meetings in Armory, 
sleeping in a dormitory and eating in the Stu- 
dents’ Dining Hall, proved an interesting ex- 
perience, which was made very enjoyable by the 
efforts of the librarian, and other hosts to pro- 
vide for the comfort of those attending. One 


the College 


of the interesting papers read at the meeting, 
was on “Censorship” by Miss Caroline Jones 
of the Wallingford Public Library. It ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN. 


The American Library Association has just 
issued “Books as Gifts,” a for the 
library to distribute to individuals wanting ad- 
vice about good books as suitable gifts. One 
hundred twenty titles (both new old) 
are grouped according to the kind of reader 
to whom the books will appeal. This gift- 
list for adults contains 24 pages, is of envelope 
size, with cover illustration. Price: 100 copies, 
$3; 250 copies, $6; 500 copies, $10; 1000 copies, 


$18. 


new list 


and 


The St. Louis Public Library has issued 
“Group Service” by Arthur E, Bostwick, Ph.D., 
in which Dr. Bostwick sums up the various 
religious, hereditary, linguistic, edu- 
cational, social, vocational, etc., that go to 
make up a community and the relationship of 
the library to these various groups. While 
the examples given are by way of illustration 
only, enough is given to show the importance 
of the library’s checking up its work in this 
way, and inquiring into the amount and kind 
of service given to each of the groups repre- 
sented in its community. 


groups: 


The Extension Division of the University 
of North Carolina has just issued, as its Bulle- 
to for November 1, 1924 (Vol. IV, No. 5), 
“A Study Course in American One-Act 
Plays” by Ethel Theodora Rockwell. The 
course is arranged to cover sixteen meetings, 
four of which are to be public performances 
of some of the plays studied. The course is 
offered not solely for its cultural and informa- 
tive values, but in the hope that the lead- 
ing women of the various communities will 
take a vital interest in a new art movement, 
one that will introduce possibilities for the use 
of people’s leisure in a higher type of amuse- 
ment, and which will develop a better taste in 
all of their interests in life. 

To clubs in the state a registration fee of 
$5 is charged which includes ten copies of 
the program and the privilege of borrowing 
the plays upon which the course is based. 
Additional copies of the program are 50c. each. 


CHILDREN’S Book WEEK 


In connection with Children’s Book Week 
this year, November goth to 15th, a_ special 
number of the Publishers’ Weekly has been 
issued dated October 18th. 
on children’s books and reading by several 
such well-known writers as Walter Pritchard 
Eaton and Orton Lowe; there are also re- 
ports of special devices and plans that were 
used in book stores during Children’s Book 
Week last year and other plans in progress 
for 1924. Librarians will find much that is 
helpful, as well as suggestive, in this number. 


There are articles 


Publishers’ Weekly is also putting out its 
1924 edition of the Bookshelf for Boys and 
list will pages this 


Girls. The contain 52 
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year and the work has been done by three 
different editors. The section for children 
up to ten years of age is prepared by Mrs. 
Clara Whitehill Hunt of the Brooklyn Pub- 
lic Library. The books for older boys and 
girls are handled by two editors, Franklin 
K. Mathiews who expresses the point of view 
of the typical boy scout, the outdoor boy in 
whose field he is an acknowledged leader and 
authority, and Ruth G. Hopkins, librarian 
of the Polytechnic Preparatory School, select- 
ing for both boys and girls from the broader 
fields of literature. 

Play and publicity material for Children’s 
Book Week can also be secured from the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 334 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


“As Oruers See Us” 


“The Firm of Crés et Cie. has informed 
us of a very strange occurrence—not to speak 
more strongly—of which it was the victim 
at the hands of the American customs-house 
officers. We know already that they regulate 
very strictly the entry of immoral books into 
the United States, but without ascertaining 
exactly, always, where the frontiers of im- 
morality begin. 


“This publisher had shipped to a bookseller 
in Philadelphia, on his order, two copies of 
Francis Carco’s ‘Rien qu’une Femme,’ with 
illustrations by Asselin, two copies of ‘Sa- 
lome’ by Oscar Wilde, and one copy of ‘1’Art 
de la vieille Russie.’ 

“The American customs-house not only re- 
fused entry to these books—we do not know 
why; but it destroyed them, as was learned 
from the reply made by the administration 
to the complaint of Crés et Cie. 

“*Register contained books that were pro- 
hibited and were destroyed.’ 

“It is difficult for us to understand why 
the American customs-house, whatever the of- 
fence to its sense of decency, should permit 
these books to be destroyed rather than re- 
turn them to the shipper. One may ask, also, 
on which grounds ‘!l’Art de la vieille Russie’ 
should be destroyed. 

“It would be desirable if an attempt could 
be made by the Association of Publishers, 
then by appeal of the French government to 
the government of the United States, to put a 
stop to this abuse, or if the Association of 
Publishers could prevail upon their American 
associates to see that this incident is not re- 
peated.”—Translated from the Bulletin de la 
Maison du Livre Francaise, October 1, 1924. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The fact that the books selected for the 
Standard Catalog Bimonthly are quite certain 
to be included in future editions of the Stand- 
ard Catalog, makes it particularly desirable 
for the use of small libraries, as it will enable 
them to build up collections now that will 
eventually be covered by the final edition of 
the Standard Catalog. How one state library 
uses the Standard Catalog in connection with 
its work thruout the state is shown in the 
following inquiry: 


“We are writing to inquire if we could 
make some arrangement with you to have 
advance notice of new titles of fiction, 
which will later be included in your future 
edition of the Standard Fiction Catalog. 
Since we follow this Catalog very closely 
in our purchase of fiction, and use it as 
a finding list, it would be very helpful 
for us to know as soon as possible what 
titles you expect to include.” 


Now is the time to send for copies of the 
collections of poems, suitable for school and 
program use in celebrating the holidays, that 
have been prepared under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Library School Association. There 
are two collections for Christmas and one 
for Thanksgiving. (see page 317). 


The fourth volume in the Classics of Ameri- 
can Librarianship, edited by Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, Ph.D., is now ready. The “Library and 
Its Organization” (see page 318) covers not 
only the public library, but college and spe- 
cial libraries, also state and national library 
associations. This is an opportune time to 
place your order for the entire series, all 
the more so, since the first volume “Relation- 
ship between the Library and the Public 
Schools” is nearly out of print and can only 
be supplied on orders for the full set. 
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Some interesting figures of circulation of 
certain novels in branches of the New York 
Public Library for 1916, show, that of the 
novels of George Eliot, “Silas Marner’ was 
issued 7,193 times, “Mill on the Floss,” 6,429 
times, ‘“Romola,” 3,458 times, and “Adam 
Bede,” 3,014 times. In commenting on these 
figures, Mr. Anderson, Director of the Library 
said “The public does not, I think, appreciate 
the fact that these standard novels have a 
greater circulation through the public libraries 
of this country than the recent so-called best 
sellers.” There must be many of the readers 
of these novels who would enjoy using the 
George Eliot Dictionary, prepared by Isadore 
G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. (see page 320). 


Those who have not yet purchased their 
copies of the Index to St. Nicholas and the 
Index to Short Stories should be reminded 
that the price of the Index to St. Nicholas 
has been reduced to $1.50, and that the Index 
to Short Stories is sold on the service basis. 
If you have not received the quotation made 


to you on publication of the volume, write for 
another. 


On page 319 are listed some of the more 
recent titles in the Handbook Series, Refer- 
ence Shelf, and University Debaters’ Annuals, 
especially those dealing with subjects most 
popular for debate at the present moment. 


Other material in preparation includes the 

following: 

Hodgson. Recognition of Soviet Russia (Ref- 
erence Shelf, Vol. II, No. 10) 

Johnsen. Child Labor (Handbook Series). 

Phelps. Debaters’ Manual. 5th ed. rev. and enl. 

Vanderlaan. Fundamentalism vs. Modernism 
(Handbook Series). 

Beman. Tax Exempt Securities 
Shelf). 

Forsberg. Unemployment Insurance (Hand- 
book Series). 


Free Speech (Reference Shelf). 
Hodgson. Labor Party (Reference Shelf). 


(Reference 





POEMS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Nearly every librarian, at Thanksgiving and Christmas, is confronted 
with the problem of finding enough good poems to “go round” among the 
teachers and children who want them. Libraries can afford only a limited 
number of good collections, and when these are in circulation, it is impossible 
to get enough other material, to supply the demand. 

To meet this difficulty, the Carnegie Library School Association have 
undertaken to select poems suitable for the celebration of holidays, and print 
them in pamphlet form. Only poems of real excellence are chosen, and these 
are selected from many times, countries, and sources. As a result, the col- 
lections contain some very beautiful poems not found in other collections 
and anthologies. 

To provide that the poems may have as wide circulation as possible, they 
have been printed on one side of the page only, so that the individual poems 
may be cut and mounted. The collections are bound uniformly in attractive 
paper cover. 


Four of the series are now available. 
CHRISTMAS IN POETRY. 2 series. 


No. 1. 40 poems. No. 2. 34 poems. No duplicates. 


THANKSGIVING IN POETRY. 


28 poems, representative of the different phases of the significance of Thanksgiving. 


MEMORIAL DAY IN POETRY. 


47 poems, on the several aspects of war, a large number of them inspired definitely 
by the Civil War which Memorial Day was established to commemorate. 


Each collection, 60 cents postpaid. 
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THE LIBRARY AND ITS ORGANIZATION 


Reprints of Articles and Addresses 


Selected and Annotated by Gertrude Gilbert Drury, Chief Instructor, 
St. Louis Library School. 509 pages. $2.25 postpaid. 


(No. 4 in Classics of American Librarianship, edited by 
Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D.) 


In accordance with the general aim of the Series to which this volume 
belongs, the articles reprinted are “Classics,” in that each has played its part, 
either in making the modern library what it is, or in chronicling the changes 
that operated to bring the modern library about, at the times those changes 
were made. Familiarity with these “Classics” is valuable for every member 
of the library profession, and in collecting and arranging them in one volume, 
Dr. Bostwick is performing a valuable service. 


The principle followed in selecting the forms of library organization cov- 
ered in this volume, has been to choose those that are typical, or those that 
have played a definite part in library development. By far the greater part 
of the space has been given to the public library, but there are sections also 
on Branch libraries, the American Library Association, Library of Congress, 
State library organizations, County libraries, College libraries, and Special 
libraries. 





The three volumes that have been previously issued in this series are 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE LIBRARY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. By Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. (Sold only on orders for the 
entire set.) 331 pages. $2.25 postpaid. 


“Such a series of books should be welcome for reference use.”—Bulletin of Bibliography. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN. By Alice I. Hazeltine, Supervisor 
of Children’s Work, St. Louis Public Library. 396 pages. $2.25 postpaid. 


“Parents who wish to know what the public service is doing for the good of every child 
will find the service inspiring. And librarians will find much useful matter in the sug- 
gestions.”—Literary Digest. 


THE LIBRARY AND SOCIETY. By Arthur E. Bostwick, Ph.D. 474 pages. 
2.25 postpaid. 


“It is a mine of information, not only with reference to the present outlook on the social 
significance of libraries; to librarians and library trustees especially, it should prove a great 
stimulus.” —Survey. 


Other volumes to be published are 
LIBRARY AND ITS CONTENTS LIBRARY WITHIN THE WALLS 


LIBRARY AND ITS HOME LIBRARY AND ITS WORKERS 
LIBRARY WITHOUT THE WALLS LIBRARY AS A VOCATION 


Each volume is indexed—a complete index to the series will be in Volume 
10. Price: $2.25 a volume; $20 for complete set. Seven or more volumes in 
one order, $2 each. 
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MATERIAL FOR DEBATES 


Some subjects that are being debated this year with material available in the 
Wilson Company Handbooks and other Debate Series. 


CHILD LABOR 


Johnsen. Child Labor. 
(Handbook ser.) In preparation. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


Beman. Compulsory Arbitration of In- 
dustrial Disputes. 


(Debaters’ Handbook ser.) $2.25 


University Debaters’ Annuals. 
1915-1916, p. 239-91, $1.80 
1919-1920, p. 193-246, $2.25 
1922-1923, p. 87-151, $2.25 


INDEPENDENCE FOR THE 
PHILIPPINES 


Reference Shelf. 
V. IL. no. 6, goc. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Reference Shelf. 
V. IL. no. 3, goc. 
University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, p. 283-320, $2.25 
1923-1924, p. 197-241, $2.25 


PERMANENT COURT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 


Reference Shelf. 
V. IT. no. 2, g0e. 
University Debaters’ Annual. 
1923-1924, p. 315-62, $2.25 


PROHIBITION 


Beman. Prohibition: Modification of the 
Volstead Law. 


(Handbook ser.) In preparation. 
Gillett-Holmes Debate. 

(Reference Shelf, V. I. no. 11) Soc. 
University Debaters’ Annuals. 

1915-1916, p. 179-204, $1.80 


Light Wines and Beer. 
1922-1923, p. 191-235, $2.25 


RECOGNITION OF SOVIET 


| RUSSIA 


Reference Shelf. 
V. Il. no. 10, goc. 


University Debaters’ Annual. 
1923-1924, Chap. IX, $2.25 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE POW- 
ERS OF THE FEDERAL SU- 
PREME COURT 


Reference Shelf. 
V. II. no. 8, goc. 


University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, P. 375-422, $2.25 
1923-1924, p. 157-96, $2.25 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Johnsen. Social Insurance. 
(Handbook ser.) p. liii-lix, 297-336, $2.40 


University Debaters’ Annuals. 


1922-1923, Pp. 1-52, $2.25 
1923-1924, p. 101-56, $2.25 


OTHER RECENT SUBJECTS 


Bok Peace Plan. 
(University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924, p. 243-82) $2.25 

California Criminal Syndicalism Law. 
(University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924, P. 59-100) $2.25 

Conservative and Liberal Parties for the 

United States. 
(University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924, p. 289-314) $2.25 

Ku Klux Klan. 
(Reference Shelf, V. I. no. 10) 75c. 


Legal Status of Strikes. 
(University Debaters’ Annual, 1923- 
1924, p. 1-58) $2.25 
Restriction of Immigration. 
(Reference Shelf, V. II. no. 5) goc. 
St. Lawrence River Ship Canal. 
(Reference Shelf, V. I. no. 3) 75¢c. 
Superpower. 
(Reference Shelf, V. II. no. 9) goc. 


In ordering, please specify the years or volumes of the University Debaters’ 


Annuals, Reference Shelf, etc., that are wanted. 
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SOME GOOD CATALOGS AND REFERENCE 
BOOKS TO BUY FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Orders for these can be sent in on the attached order blank. 


INDEX TO SHORT STORIES. By Ina T. Firkins, Reference Librarian, 
University of Minnesota Library. 551 pages. $12. Sold on the service 
basis. 


This is the second edition revised to September, 1923. 17,288 stories are included, by title 
and author entry, representing the work of 808 authors. 


INDEX TO ST. NICHOLAS. By Anna L. Guthrie, formerly editor of the 
Readers’ Guide. 479 pages. Special price, $1.50. 


The contents of Volumes 1-45 of St. Nicholas, 1873-1918, are indexed by author and subject, 
with title entries for some of the poems and stories. Full paging and date are given for 
each article, also volume number, maps, portraits and illustrations. 


STANDARD CATALOG: FICTION SECTION. By Corinne Bacon. 153 
pages, lined paper, $1; copies on thinner paper for distribution to patrons 
of the library, in lots of ten or more, 10c each. 


2350 of the best novels for public library use, are cataloged, by author and title in one 
alphabet, with a partial subject index in a separate alphabet. All the titles are annotated. 


A GEORGE ELIOT DICTIONARY. By Isadore G. Mudge and M. E. Sears. 
xlvii, 260 pages, $2.75 postpaid from London ; $3.25 direct from New York. 


All the characters and scenes in the novels, poems and short stories of George Eliot are 
listed alphabetically, with short biographies or descriptions. Many references are given 
also to place-names, music and musicians, books and authors. 


REFERENCE LIST OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES: CHEMISTRY, CHEMICAL 
TECHNOLOGY AND CHEMICAL ENGINEERING PUBLISHED 
SINCE 1900. By J. A. Sohon and W. L. Schaaf. x,100 pages. $1.50. 


The arrangement is by title under subject headings arranged in alphabetic order, and in- 
formation is given for finding each bibliography, whether in a book or a periodical. Each 
title is annotated. 


CATALOG OF LITERATURE FOR THE ADVISORS OF YOUNG 
WOMEN AND GIRLS. By Anna E. Pierce. 2d ed. 149 pages. $1.25. 


Useful for deans of women, Y. W. C. A. secretaries, teachers, parents, or any others who 
have to do with any phase of a girl's activities. 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL LITERATURE. By 
Hilson, Wheeling and Smith. 73 pages. 60c. 


This is a list of material which can be used advantageously in illustrating the standard 
works of literature that are only taught in high schools. Music, records, pictures, lantern 
slides, are included, together with the sources of supply. 


CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO 1700 ANNUALS, DIRECTORIES, CALEN- 
DARS, AND YEAR BOOKS. By H. G. T. Cannons, Borough Librarian, 
Finsbury, London. vi,196 pages, $1.10 postpaid from London; $1.25 direct 
from New York. 


This guide is in four sections: (1) an alphabetical subject index; (2) a classified list ar- 
ranged under the Dewey Decimal Classification; (3) a list by month of publication; and (4) 
an alphabetical title index. 


DER NEUE BROCKHAUS: Handbuch der Wissens. 4 vols. Special library 
price, $15 postpaid in half-linen, $16.50 in half vellum. 


An abridged after-the-war edition of the well-known Brockhaus lexicon, with 3,000 pages 
of text, over 10,000 illustrations and charts in the text, and 266 colored illustrations, and 
87 tables and indexes. 





